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PREFACE. 

This memoir was originally prepared to be read before the 
Lynn Historical Society, and had for its purpose a proper 
presentation to the people of Lynn of the life and character 
of one of our early ministers. Rev. Jeremiah Shepard died 
in 1720, and his name and fame slept for over a hundred 
years undisturbed until Lewis touched lightly on both in his 
"History of Lynn," published in 1829. Then in 1862, J R. 
Newhall published his **Lin, or Jewels of the Third Planta- 
tion," a book of fictitious characters and events, interspersed 
here and there with the sayings and doings, imaginary and 
real, of Lynn men and women of the olden days, sufficient in 
amount and frequency of occurrence to give his book a touch 
of local color. But the book has served not only to amuse and 
interest, but unfortunately, to mislead, for none but the ini- 
tiated can tell what is fact, and what is fiction, what is histori- 
cal and what imaginary. Hence when Mr. Newhall in his book 
took the good old minister, Mr. Shepard, and gave him a 
personal characterization suiting his whim of the moment, 
many of his readers accepted it for a monument of historical 
accuracy, and Mr. Newhall took no pains to dispel the illu- 
sion. In 1865 he made some additions to Lewis's "History 
of Lynn," and amongst other things, he gave Mr. Shepard 
another and different presentation which positively distorted 
historical truth, and so the writer has thought proper to make 
this reference to the matter that truth might be subserved 
and right prevail. 

It has been very gratifying to the writer to receive letters 
from cultivated and thoughtful people testifying to the fact 
that my efforts herein had enabled them to obtain a higher 
estimate of Jeremiah Shepard than they had previously enter- 



tained, and had helped them to a better appreciation of what 
he had accomplished as a teacher in Lynn, and as a leader 
in the province. 

My sincere thanks are due to Miss Harriet L. Matthews, 
librarian of the Lynn Public Library for her unfailing cour- 
tesy, and more especially for the valuable suggestions as to 
possible sources of information that her rich experience in 
historical research enabled her to give me. I am also grate- 
ful to Dr. Samuel A. Green, Librarian of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society for his kind permission to make copies of 
some Shepard manuscripts in possession of that library. 
Likewise to E. E. Ayer, Esq , of Chicago, for fac similes of 
the Shepard letter in his autograph collection, and to George 
F. Dow, E^q., of the Essex Institute, Salem, for similar cour- 
tesies. 

Lynn, Mass, May i, 1905. 
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/^ N the banks of the river Tove, in the heart of Northamp- 
^^ tonshire, in Elngland, lies the little town of Towcester. 
There, in the year of grace 1635, was great excitement 
of the townspeople because of the near departure of the Rev. 
Thomas Shepard, and some sixty of his friends, for the newly 
settled colony of Massachusetts Bay. 

The general unrest which had disturbed all England had at 
last reached this town, and now a little band of pioneers was 
about to set out for the land of promise, where, though they 
might not attain worldly wealth, at least the priceless bless- 
ing of freedom of worship might be assured for them and 
for their children. For this they braved the perils of the 
ocean and came to Newtowne, now Cambridge, and there 
settled. 

They were a various people, some wealthy, but more of 
them rich only in hope; some gifted with education, but the 
greater number quite unlettered; yet all of them, men and 
women, endowed with a magnificent courage to win temporal 
and spiritual comfort. So they built their church and tilled 
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the soil, and drew around theia the men whose names are 
revered as those of heroes and makers of an epoch in the 
history of this mighty nation. 

And the leader and father of these was Thomas Shepard. 
Pre-eminently an orator, his influence over his fellows was 
won by his preaching. He was thoroughly sincere in word 
and life, full of heart and feeling and affection for all those 
who were dependent on him for spiritual uplifting. He was 
above all, earnest; and no one can peruse his still extant ser- 
mons without being struck by the fact that the man's soul 
was in his words, and that in his earnestness lay the secret of 
his marvelous power. 

And marvelous it must have been indeed when the principal 
reason that actuated the General Court in establishing the 
now famous Harvard College in Cambridge, was that the new 
college might enjoy the ministration of such a man. 

As a consequence there came thither the Mitchells, the 
Days, the Harlakendens, the Champneys, the Greens, the 
Sparrowhawkes, the Dunsters, the Corlets, the Dudleys, the 
Chaplins, and a host of others; to all of whom he was the 
"counsellor, guide and friend." Like the most of them he 
was a graduate of Cambridge University in England and it 
was to commemorate the old town in far away England, that 
the new town, the seat of this new college, was called Cam- 
bridge. 

Into this brilliantly intellectual environment was born on 
Aug. II, 1648, the subject of this memoir, Jeremiah Shepard. 
He was the fourth son of the Rev. Thomas Shepard, and of 
his third wife, Margaret Boradel. Of his mother we know lit- 
tle of the early history, and that little not very enlightening. It 
appears, however, from an English will published in Waters' 
Genealogical gleanings, that she was the sister of John Borro- 
dale, of London, gentlemen, who worked some extensive lead 
and copper mines in Glamorgan which he held on lease from 
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the Earl of Pembroke. One of her sisters was Anne Borro- 
dale, who married the famous Captain Denison and moved to 
Connecticut, where she died the mother of numerous prog- 
eny. Another sister was Alice, who married a certain 
Hincks, about whom history is silent. The brother, John, 
left them in his will, "three pounds apiece as tokens of my 
love." 

Shepard's marriage with Mistress Borrodale seems to have 
given universal satisfaction, even the students of the college 
composing epithalamiums on the event, expressing their love 
for their old minister, and praising the bride for her own per- 
sonal excellences and honorable name. And it was to show a 
similar instance of regard for Thomas Shepard and his wife 
that Matthew Day, the first known steward of Harvard Col- 
lege, son of the first printer, afterward left in his will twenty 
(20) shillings to his minister, and a table-cloth and napkins, 
not yet made up, to his minister's wife, and "an ivory ink- 
horne in my box with a whistle in it unto Jeremy Shepard." 

When the young Jeremiah was about one year old he lost 
his father, who, never a very strong man, finally succumbed 
to the labors and trials of life, Aug. 125, 1649, at the age of 
forty-four. His successor in the ministry of the First Church 
was Rev. Jonathan Mitchell, who, in November 1650, also 
married his widow, Margaret. This was a most fortunate 
circumstance for the boy, as Mitchell loyally took upon him- 
self all the duties of the fathpr now gone. The following 
papers which I found in the registry of deeds at Cambridge 
are of some interest in this connection- 

"To all people whom this present writing shall come to be 
seen or read, know ye that I, Jonathan Mitchell, Pastor of the 
Church of Christ at Cambridge, have received and had the 
day of the date hereof, of Captain Daniel Gookin, Edward 
Goflfe, Edward Collins and Samuel Danforth, executors of 
the estate of Thomas Shepard, late Pastor of the aforenamed 
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church, deceased, the full sum of eighty-four pounds, three 
shaiings, seven pence, being the just portion of Jeremiah 
Shepard, son of the said Thomas Shepard, being set forth 
unto him by the aforenamed executors, according to the true 
intent of the last will and testament of the said 'Riomas Shep- 
ard, deceased, bearing date the 25th of the 6th mo., 1649. ^^ 
consideration of which sum of ei^ty-four pounds, three shill- 
ings, seven pence delivered and received as aforesaid, as also 
in respect of that love and affection, I, the said Jonathan, do 
bear unto my loving wife, the mother of the said Jeremiah 
Shepard himself. 

Tliis witnesseth that I, the above named Jonathan Mitchell 
do covenant and promise to and with the said Daniel Gookin, 
Edward Collins, Edward Goffe, and Samuel Danforth in the 
behalf of the said Jeremiah Shepard as fcrfloweth, viz: — ^to 
bring up the said Jerefniah Shepard in honest education suit- 
able to the condition of such a child, and provide for him all 
due necessaries until he arrive at the age of fourteen years 
which will be in the month of August, in the year 1662; to 
deliver the said Jeremiah SHepard unto the aforenamed execu- 
tors (or in default thereof to such lawful guardian as the said 
Jeremiah Shepard shall then choose with the approbation of 
the^ County Court) with his aforenamed portion of eighty-four 
pounds, three shillings, seven pence, in the manner following, 
viz.: the one-half thereof at or before the last of August in 
the aforenamed year, 1662, and the other half at or before the 
last of August, in the year 1663; ^^ich payment to be made in 
corn or cattle good and merdiantable, or in defect thereof 
then to be for kind of payment as shall be to just content at 
the sight of the Select Townsmen of Cambridge, and in case 
they cannot mutually agree on the just price of any of the said 
payments, the same to be determined by men indifferently 
chosen. To the true performance thereof I, the said Jona- 
than Mtchell, do bind my heirs and administrators to the 
aforenamed executors in the behalf of the said Jeremiah Shep- 
ard, his heirs or assigns firmly by these presents. 

Oct. 9, 1651. JONATHAN MITCHELL. 

"Memorandum: — ^Also I, the said Jonathan Mitchell, do 
acknowledge that I have in my custody one silver tankard 
valued at three pounds which was given to the said Jeremiah 
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Shepard by his father, deceased, the which silver tankard I do 
promise to deliver to the use of the said Jeremiah with his 
portion as aforesaid, provided in case the said Jeremiah shall 
not arrive unto the said age of fourteen years then the tank- 
ard to remain unto the use of me, the said Jonathan Mitchell, 
and my heirs. 

Oct. 9, 1651." 

Mitchell was a brilliant scholar and "loved a scholar 
dearly/* as some one said of him, so that it was a pleasure 
to him to instruct the growing lad, and impart to him his 
own gifts of learning, gravity and wisdom, which seemed 
to have stayed with Shepard during all his after life. Mitchell 
did not live to see his pupil graduate from Harvard, as he 
died one year before that event which took place in 1669. 
But he did have the pleasure of taking him up to the college, 
and of entering his name as a matriculant where he had 
•entered his own nearly twenty years before. 

Shepard seemed to have been a good student, as he was 
voted four pounds from Webb's gift which was given to 
meritorious students. His classmates were Samuel Epps, 
Daniel Epps, Daniel Gookin, John Bridgham, Daniel Russell, 
Joseph Taylor, James Bayley, Joseph Gerrish and Samuel 
Treat, all of whom attained eminence in the growing colonies. 

His brother Samuel, who was pastor at Rowley, had died 
the previous year, and as his beloved step-father Mitchell had 
also been called to his rest in that year, he was doubly be- 
reaved. No one was left to advise him but his brother 
Thomas, who was pastor at Charlestown, and his mother. It 
seems probable that he aimed to succeed his brother Samuel 
in the ministry at Rowley, for we find that he preached there 
and at Ipswich on and off, until in 1673 he was invited to 
preach as a candidate at Rowley. That he was a successful 
candidate is evident from the fact that the town of Rowley 
made him a grant Dec. 12, 1673 "of fifty pounds and one 
load of wood from each man who has a team, for his work 
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in the ministry," and in 1674 he was granted a sum of money 
for his coming up to serve them as he himself expresses it. 
They finally agreed to give him fifty pounds per annum 
while he continued to preach among them. To this last vote 
thirty-three persons dissented; and this was the beginning of 
a series of troubles for Mr. Shepard and his friends. 

Before entering into this matter more deeply I must take 
issue with J. R. Newhall, who would have us think that Mr. 
Shepard's 'natural temper" was the cause of his troubles at 
Rowley and who says that he was "vigorous, if not passion- 
ate/' Now this "vigorous, if not passionate" man came ta 
Lynn afterwards, and his "natural temper*' did not hinder 
him from ruling his flock here for forty-one years, winning 
the love of all and retaining it to the day of his death. A 
more reasonable explanation is that he was simply the vic- 
tim of unwise and over-zealous friends. Such things often 
occur. When the choice of a minister in these days of ours 
to preside over a church is a subject of such moment as to 
divide a congregation into opposing camps where party zeal 
often blinds modest discretion, what may not such an occa- 
sion have offered in those days two hundred years ago, when 
the church and the minister were writ so large in the lives 
and the hearts of the people, that the King of England across 
the water, or his Governor in Boston, were of infinitely minor 
interest and import. 

So there were in Rowley thirty-three persons who objected 
to settling Rev. Jeremiah Shepard as their minister. They 
sought for a pretext to oppose the will of the majority, as is 
very natural for minorities to do. Misrepresentation and 
slander were brought into play, and no means were left un- 
tried to accomplish their object. Human nature has not 
changed much in two hundred years, and we like to have our 
own way, just as well as our ancestors did. Mr. Shepard 
sent the church at this juncture the following letter as a 
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statement of his position in the matter. To us at this late 
day, and in view of his useful and noble life in Lynn, this 
letter has the ring of sincerity and charity even to his ene- 
mies : 

"December 2. 1674 

"To y® Church of christ at Rowly 
"Beloved friends. 

"It is now two years since I was solicited by the reverend 
M^ Phillips (he being an Agent as he informed me) In your 
names and behalf to Assist himselfe In communicating gods 
message to this Ch. and towne. I was really sensible of my 
Incapacity for soe high and divine a calling, and theirfore 
upon mature deliberation I was utterly averse from enter- 
taining such a motion but the Reverend M^ Phillips (who 
being altogether unsensible of my unfittness for soe difficult 
an undertaking) Importund me once and againe both by 
word of mouth and writing to afford him Aid and Assistance, 
modestly pleading his own Inability to maniage soe great a 
work: and though he might have Applied himself to many 
others who were more suitably qualified to Answere his ex- 
pectations, yet he was pleased to expresse a more earnest 
desire to close with my self then Any other; whose love & 
Affection I did gratefully Acknowledg; And with-all y® R* 
M' Phillips Acquainted me with the unanimity of your selves 
In giving me a call declaring how desireous you were to Ac- 
complish your Aimes herein, which Importunity of yours I 
coold Imagine to be nothing Else but a Zeale without knowl- 
edge, I feared that your affection for my self did transcend 
your reason, you having by good experience found the benefit 
of my brothers labours, I imagined that thatt might enduce 
you to expect the like benif (it) and blessing from my self, or 
at least somewhatt Answerable theirto, but being conscious 
of my Incapacity to Answere soe high expectations, and alsoe 
fearing that which I now feel and find here, vid. that your 
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selves being frustrated of your too too high expectations this 
woold be a meanes to diminish that pretend (ed) love, and 
overflowing Zeale and affection, and by this meanes I shoold 
be deprived of a lively hood elsewhere, and soe left In a worse 
Condition then you found me In: But yet Imploring direction 
from the wise orderer and disposer of all events, my heart 
was enclined to dedicate my self to his service among your- 
selves, sundry rationall considerations theirto me moving, tho 
I had an Invitation at the same time to another place whose 
promises for outward Accommodations were higher than my 
deserts, soe that I came heither no wayes to enrich my self 
but to be Instrumental! under god to promote his glory, and 
your edification and salvation, and my own eternall comfort 
and glad Account at thatt g^eat daye. Having lived and 
laboured thus long amonghst you dissatisfaction by particular 
members hath soe far manifested It self as to the blasting 
of credit and blunting the edge of my ministry and prevent- 
ing my desire In enjoying god In all his ordinances amonghst 
you. I coold not but take notice of gods humbling provi- 
dence therein, theirfore my humble request is (that, as I have 
been allwaies ready to manifest my love and service upon all 
occasions) soe there may be such a retaliation of love as to 
grant me leave to ' vindicate my Innocency wheir I am 
wronged, and to give glory to god by Acknowledgment 
wheirin I have transgressed, that if their be anything that is 
a real Scandall, and ground of offense, I might have cogni- 
zance theirof that there might be amendment for the future; 
that soe as I came to you In love soe I might be lovingly dis- 
missed from you; I am not Ignorant that their be many false 
and scandalous reports Hatched in the brests of unkind 
Neighbours, wheirby Satan woold make me utterly uncapable 
of serving god In my generation, but being fully perswaded of 
my Innocency, especially with respect to any known breaches 
of Rule, I can the more confidently stand up In the vindica- 
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tion of my self against all unjust Accusations; I desire with 
Paul soe to exercise my self as to have a conscience void of 
offence towards god and towards man, and if offences are 
unjustly taken up by men I shall make it my study to please 
god Instead of men. I desire to presse after truth and peace; 
that the Answers of those prayers that have been poured out 
for a gopd success upon my weak endeavors may redound 
to the rejoycing of all our soules In the day of the lord is my 
earnest request; the lord of truth and peace, who is love It 
self, reduce us all to truth and peace, and love, and maintain 
the Integrity of those who are yet stedfast, and keep us all 
guiltlesse of the scandalls and divisions of this Age, that we 
may enjoy the comfort of Unity and Amity as on earth, soe 
more perfectly In heaven, soe I hartily pray who am an 
unfeigned desirer of the promoting of your faith obedience 
and salvation. 

"Jeremiah Shepard.*' 

However, to proceed. Difficulties increased, each party 
becoming obstinate. At the annual meeting for election for 
Selectmen, Jan 19, 1676-7, it seems the parties were nearly 
equal in number; and only three out of five Selectmen were 
elected, viz.: Samuel Platts, Richard Holmes, and 
Daniel Wicom. Of these Platts and Wicom were in favor 
of Mr. Shepard. The meeting adjourned March 16, when 
John Bayley and John Pearson, both hostile to Mr. Shepard, 
were elected Selectmen. The party opposed to Mr. Shepard 
now seemed to have the upper hand, and in this same town 
meeting they refused to pass the necessary appropriation of 
fifty pounds which they had previously voted. As a result 
Mr. Shepard or his friends in his name brought an action 
against the town and obtained judgment for the amount at 
Ipswich term of court. This naturally angered the enemy 
still further. The town appealed to the court of assistants 
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and Mr. Shepard, who was wiser than his friends, agreed with 
the court of assistants on a compromise February 7, 1677-8 
and accepted twenty pounds in full of all claims against the 
town. This was the part of a wise man, not of a vigorous or 
passionate one. Certainly his "natural temper" was not very 
much aroused or he would never have agreed to a com- 
promise which small souls might interpret as a sign of weak- 
ness. 

Evidently he was ready to leave Rowley, but his friends 
were over zealous and would not accept defeat. Though 
conquered and in the minority they would still fight on, and 
as a consequence an application was made for the interven- 
tion of the General Court, who made the following order, 
viz. : — After a full hearing of the differences that have arisen 
at Rowley referring to the settlement of Mr. Shepard as min- 
ister amongst them *'This court do declare that they will not 
countenance any procedure or actings therein contrary to the 
Ijuvs of this court, having therein made provision for the 
peace of the churches and a settled ministry in each town. 
And that all votes passed by any among them contrary there- 
to are hereby declared null and void. And do order that the 
actors therein, viz.: — Daniel Wicom, David Bennett, Samuel 
Platts and Jonathan Ratts as abettors therein be admon- 
ished and pay as costs £6 7s 8d. 

So that ended the fight, and we must admire the loyalty of 
the quartette who were admonished, even if we cannot ap- 
prove their discretion. 

Shepard ever retained that quality of making friends and 
keeping them. That he was in no wise accounted culpable 
by the General Court is evident from the fact that they gave 
him not the slightest word of censure in their report. The rea- 
sons for the opposition of the people of Rowley to settling 
Mr. Shepard as their minister were the reasons that are com- 
mon to every age and to every church membership employed 
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in the onerous duty of selecting a minister to preside over 
their church, namely, the difficulty of pleasing everybody. 

So he left Rowley and went to Ipswich where he dwelt with 
"his brother-in-law, Joseph Proctor, and assisted the two ven- 
erable ministers of Ipswich parish. Rev. Thomas Cobbet, 
formerly assistant pastor of Lynn, and Rev. William Hub- 
t>ard, the author of the "History of the Indian Wars," which 
he was at that time engaged upon. Cobbet was getting old 
and feeble, and Hubbard was immersed in his literary labors, 
so the services of the young minister were mutually sought 
and tendered. That the people of Ipswich appreciated Mr. 
Shepard's efforts is evident from the following extracts taken 
from their town records : 

Town meeting April 11, 1678. "Voted, yt it be left to 
the Selectmen to Borrow twenty pounds upon the Towne's 
account for Mr. Shepard's encouragement for his labors 
amongst us, that he hath done & may further doe." 

Town meeting, Feb. 4, 1678-9. "Voted by the Towne that 
Mr Shepard for his Labours amongst us the yeare past shall 
be allowed out of the rate layd for the ministry the sum of 
sixty pounds." 

So during those two years he assisted in the parish duties 
of Ipswich and its outlying hamlet of Chebacco, where the 
people loved him so that they desired him for themselves 
alone. But Rev. Mr. Whiting of Lynn was in failing health 
about this time, and probably through the offices of his 
friend and former colleague. Rev. Thomas Cobbet of Ipswich, 
the young assistant was occasionally invited to fill the pulpit 
at Lynn. That he gave the same measure of satisfaction to 
the church at Lynn that he gave at Ipswich and Chebacco, 
is evident from the fact that he eventually succeeded Mr. 
Whiting in the church at Lynn on the death of that venerable 
man. 

Rev. Mr. Whiting of Lynn, who had officiated here for 
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forty-three years, died Dec. ii, 1679, ^^^ Mr. Shepard filled 
the pulpit during the year following, until in Oct. 1680, he 
was chosen by the church here as their minister. We have no 
account left of the ordination that I have been able to find, 
which is a circumstance very much to be regretted. 

The parsonage was at that time on Shepard Street opposite 
the meeting house. The first work that Mr. Shepard took 
hold of was the changing of the meeting-house from its loca- 
tion on the north-east corner of Shepard and Summer Streets 
to a more suitable location on the Common. What the rea- 
son of this was, does not appear, but probably Mr. Shepard 
desired a more convenient site on the town common, where 
no man's land would be trespassed upon by the numerous 
church-goers and their horses and vehicles from all the sur- 
rounding territory. The Common in those days was cov- 
ered with trees, and the foliage in summer must have fur- 
nished a shade which was grateful alike to man and beast 
after the dusty journey from Lynnfield, Saug^s, or Swamps- 
cott on the hot Sabbath day. In addition, there was a small 
stream of running water which crossed the Common about 
where the Shute electric fountain now stands; so that we may 
reasonably conclude that the combination of cooling shade 
and limpid stream was a cogent factor in causing this loca- 
tion to be selected for the old Tunnel Meeting-house. Con- 
veyance from place to place in those days was to be had only 
by means of horses, and it was customary for the men to 
hitch up their ancient vehicles on the Sabbath morning after 
breakfast and transport the whole of the family to the Old 
Tunnel where they stayed all day, so that they could enjoy the 
morning, afternoon and evening services before returning 
home to their outlying farms. We may infer that they 
brought satisfying lunches with them. Whatever the reason 
for the change of location may have been, let it suffice to say 
that Mr. Shepard accomplished his object^^nd in 1682 the 
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meeeting-house was moved to the Common and considerably 
enlarged and remodeled. 

Then followed many happy years in peace and concord. 
The minister, secure in the affections of his people, taught 
them by word and example to walk in the paths of virtue and 
sobriety, and, to use the poet's phrase, '*allured to brighter 
worlds and led the way/' Nor was he satisfied with forward- 
ing their eternal interests alone, but even their temporal wel- 
fare was his concern, and he was always the^ first to defend 
the weak against the strong, to champion the cause of the 
oppressed against the tyrannical, and to be their spokesman 
at all times and in all seasons when his services were required. 

This dominant characteristic made him step forward to as- 
sist his beloved people when they were threatened with the 
loss of Nahant by the unscrupulous Edward Randolph. This 
matter we shall take up later when we come to 1688. 

The only reference to Mr. Shepard that our town records 
afford for the year 1681 is the vote that his salary should be 
eighty pounds lawful money, one-third of which was to be paid 
in money, and the other two-thirds in articles of domestic pro- 
duction at stipulated prices. In addition to this a voluntary 
fund was collected and presented to him. This kept him in 
what for those days was comparative comfort, and enabled 
him to raise his increasing family, and give them the pre- 
vailing advantages of the times in education and social stand- 
ing. 

He was not only a good father but also a dutiful son, and 
ever kept up a correspondence with his aged mother who re- 
sided on the old homestead in Cambridge, where she watched 
over the care and education of her younger children, the off- 
spring of the lamented Mitchell. 

We get a glimpse of this correspondence from an old diary 
kept by Noadiah Russell who was a tutor at Harvard Col- 
lege. Writing of a terrible thunderstorm which raged over 
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this part of New England, he quotes the following from a let- 
ter of Mr. Shepard to his mother dated April 3, 1682: "More- 
over, at Lynn, after sundown, as it began to be darkish, an 
honest old man, Mr. Handford, went out to look for a new 
moon, thinking the moon had changed, when in the west he 
espied a strange black cloud, in which, after some space, he 
saw a man in arms complete, standing with his legs straddling 
and having a spike in his hands, which he held across his 
breast; which sight ye man with his wife saw, and many oth- 
ers. After a while ye man vanished, in whose room appeared a 
spacious ship, seeming under sail, though she kept the same 
station. They saw it, they said, as apparently as ever they saw 
a ship in the harbour which was to their imagination the 
handsomest of ever they saw, with a lofty stern, the head to 
the south, hull black, the sails bright. A long and resplend- 
ent streamer came from ye top of ye mast. This was seen for 
a great space, both by these and other of ye same town. 
After this they went in, where, tarrying but a while, and 
looking out again, all was gone and ye sky as clear as ever." 

This must have been a choice piece of news for the dear 
old lady, who was probably as fond of the weird and mysteri- 
ous in nature as any of her contemporaries. 

The year 1682 was a memorable year to Shepard, for on 
June 12 of this year his half-sister, to whom he was exceed- 
ingly attached, married Major Stephen Sewall, of Salem, and 
thus began the intimacy between Shepard and the Sewalls, 
Stephen and Samuel, which lasted until his death in 1720. No 
record is left of this function where the fair daughter of aris- 
tocratic Cambridge was joined in marriage with the brave son 
of equally aristocratic Salem, except the brief notice left us by 
the aforementioned Noadiah Russell in his diary which 
reads as follows:— "15th 4th month being Tuesday about 9 
o'clock at night Mr. Stephen Sewall of Salem and Miss Mar- 
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garet Mitchell Jr. of Cambridge were married together at 
Mrs. Mitchell's house in Cambridge by Major Gookin.'' 

She was in her eighteenth year and beautiful beyond a 
doubt, for her picture, still extant and painted when she was 
middle-aged represents her as still sweet and gentle, and sug- 
gests very vividly what she was when Major Stephen Sewall 
took her by the hand and led her, blushing and smiling, to be 
greeted and embraced and congratulated by her host of friends 
and acquaintances. The ceremony was performed by Mr. 
Shepard's friend. Major Gookin, and we can fill in the picture 
with great probability by assuming that Mr. Shepard was 
present supporting his aged mother on his arm, lending dig- 
nity to the occasion by his relationship to the bride, and his 
own social position. 

We may picture too the wedding trip of the bridal couple 
from Cambridge to Salem, and their stopping on the way at 
Mr. Shepard's house on the Common where no doubt the 
bride's health was drunk in flowing bumpers as was the cus- 
tom in those days. 

This marriage was a matter of g^eat advantage to Mr. 
Shepard, as it put him once more in touch with those of his 
own social standing. His step-father Mitchell, and his broth- 
er Samuel had both died in 1668, the year before he gradu- 
ated, and at a time when he most needed their assistance. His 
last surviving brother Thomas of Charlestown was carried 
off by the small-pox in 1677 and thus he was left without the 
latter's influence, which was very great in the affairs of the 
colony. Hence the alliance between his family and that of 
the Sewalls of Salem, who were just then prominent both po- 
litically and socially, occurred at a most auspicious moment. 
As a man of education he naturally enjoyed their society; as 
a relative he received the benefit of their influence, and from 
this time on we see him taking part in all the political affairs 
that engrossed the minds of his contemporaries. His 
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home became a house of call for all travelers of im- 
portance who happened to pass through Lynn,- and his fame 
as a preacher became celebrated throughout the colony. His 
monthly lecture which he had established in the Church here 
the first Thursday of the month was much resorted to, and 
we find Samuel Sewall expressing regret that he had lost an 
opportunity to attend on one occasion. 

The troubles with England began about the close of 1686, 
when Sir Edmund Andros made his appearance with a com- 
mission as Governor, and, from the beginning, showed a 
determination to push his authority quite as far as it would 
go. A sentiment too had been expressed by Dudley, the pres- 
ident of the Council, which tended to alarm the free spirit of 
New England. He said that '*the colonists must not think 
that they could carry the privileges of Englishmen with them 
to the ends of the world." There was a deep and growing 
excitement; it was plain that usurption must at length be re- 
sisted; but no one could tell when or in what form the ex- 
plosion was most likely to come. 

When Charles the Second, in 1683, demanded an uncondi- 
tional surrender of the charter of Massachusetts, Increase 
Mather at the request of the authorities appeared in a meet- 
ing of citizens who were met to deliberate concerning a com- 
pliance with that demand. He exhorted them to resist it by 
all means in their power; not to rush into ruin with their eyes 
open, but to resolve that if they must be undone, it should be 
by the tyranny of others, and not their own folly. He pre- 
vailed with them. 

When Andros first came to New England he concealed his 
true character; and, though the charter was forfeited, there 
was no very general sentiment against him. But he soon 
began to show a disposition to encroach on the rights of the 
people; in some instances for purposes of extortion, in others 
simply to make them feel his power. One of his first pro- 
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ceedings was to restrain the liberty of the press, and Ran- 
dolph, who was universally detested, was appointed licenser 
of publications. An alteration also was made in the regulations 
concerning marriage, by which the parties were obliged to en- 
ter into bonds with sureties to the Governor, to be forfeited in 
case that any impediment should afterwards appear. He de- 
sired to introduce Episcopal ministers and displace the Con- 
gregational clergy. Besides these greater causes of uneasiness, 
there was a general irritation occasioned by exorbitant fees, 
and similar exactions. The Governor, with a few of his 
friends in the Council, laid what taxes they thought proper. 
He also maintained that all titles to land were invalidated by 
the loss of the charter, and required holders of estates to take 
out a patent from them (the Governor and Council) for what- 
ever consideration they thought proper to demand. 

At this juncture, Edward Randolph, who was one of the 
creatures of Andros, cast longing eyes on Nahant and de- 
sired Andros to grant him the peninsula as an estate for his 
own private use and benefit. Andros acquiesced, but desired 
that all the forms of law be observed. To this end Randolph 
petitioned him as follows: 

"To His Excellency, Sir Edward Andros, etc., etc., etc.: 

The humble petition of Edward Randolph, that there is a 
certain tract of land nigh the Township of Lynn, in the 
County of Essex, in this His Majesty's territory and domin- 
ion, out of fence and undivided, containing about five himdred 
acres, commonly called Nahant Neck, for which your peti- 
tioner humbly prays His Majesty's grant, and that Your 
Excellence would please to issue a warrant to the Surveyor- 
General to admeasure the same, in order to passing a patent, 
he paying such moderate quitrent as Your Excellence shall 
please to direct, etc., etc. 

EDWARD RANDOLPH." 
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The Governor directed the town to show cause why this 
petition should not be granted, and the town appointed 
Thomas Laughton, Ralph King, John Lewis, Oliver Purchis, 
John Burrill, Edward Richards, and John Fuller to represent 
the claims of Lynn to the territory of Nahant. They pre- 
sented a very strong defense to their interests therein, and 
sent it to the Governor, who referred it to Randolph, who 
responded with another petition stating that Lynn was not a 
town, and that consequently it had never been ''endowed with 
a power of receiving or disposing of such lands." 

Thereupon the town held another meeting and seventy-four 
of the townsmen of Lynn affixed their signature to the fol- 
lowing address to the Governor, dated April 2, 1688: 

To His Excellency, Sir Edmund Andros, Knight, our Hon- 
orable Grovemor, Captain-General of His Majesty's Ter- 
ritory and Dominion in New England, the humble ad- 
dress of the inhabitants of Lynn is humbly oflfered. 
We, whose names are subscribed, having by the favor of 
your Excellency, good information of the endeavors of some 
to seek the alienation of a tract of land from us, called the 
Nahants, containing about four or five hundred acres, which 
will prove extremely prejudicial and injurious to the body of 
His Majesty's subjects among us; it being a tract of land 
honorably purchased of the natives, the original proprietors 
of the soil, and possessed by our predecessors and ourselves 
near upon sixty years, and to this day. We have also re- 
newed confirmations of the tract of land by firm deed from 
the successors of the ancient proprietors, the natives; having 
also been at great cost and charges, and hard labor for the 
subduing of the said land, to bring it into so good a capacity 
as it is in at this day; having also defended our right to this 
tract of land as well as others possessed by us, by blood and 
the loss of many lives, both formerly, and especially in the late 
engagements, with the barbarous pagans. The said tract of 
land having been built upon, also, and inhabited upwards of 
fifty years. It hath been ploughed, planted, tilled, and man- 
ured, and fenced in ; the fence remaining to this very day, only 
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wanting reparation; none ever, to this day, from the first 
settlement of our plantation — called formerly by the name of 
Saugus — dispossessing of us — ^but we have maintained our 
position and right, which hath been owned and defended by 
His Majesty's former government set over us. The said 
tract of land being also eminently beneficial and needful for 
the support of our inhabitants; it being improved for a graz- 
ing field for our sheep, and such other useful creatures as 
can scarcely be preserved from the ravening wolves. 

Therefore, we are sensible, that, by the alienation of such a 
tract of land from us, so circumstanced, many of His Majes- 
ty's good subjects^-our honest, innocent neighbors — ^will be 
exposed to great sufferings and hardships, and we all ren- 
dered incapable to contribute such dues and duties to His 
Majesty's government set over us, as is our bounden duty, 
and which we shall always readily attend, knowing how con- 
sistent it is with His Majesty's pleasure, and how well pleas- 
ing to your Excellency, that we live and prosper under your 
government. 

We request your Excellency, therefore, to condescend to 
cast a favorable aspect upon the premises, and that our mean 
and shattered condition may not induce your contempt, but 
rather obtain your pity and succor. And, therefore, we con- 
fide in your Elxcellency's favor for our encouraging answer 
to this our petition, which is for the further and future enjoy- 
ing of our Nahants. 

By your Excellency's fatherly and compassionate g^ant of 
such a patent for further confirmation thereof unto ourselves 
and heirs forever, upon a moderate acknowledgment to be 
paid to His Royal Majesty, as may be consistent with your 
Excellency's prudence, and most conducive to our best be- 
hoof and benefit, and so that we may live and prosper under 
your government, that we may have tranquility under the 
same from henceforth. 

The second day of April, Anno Domini, One Thousand Six 
Hundred Eighty and Eight. Annoque Regni Reg^s Jacobi 
Secundi Quarto." 

It availed nothing, however, as Andros was bent on giving 
Nahant to Randolph. Lynn sent up petition after petition 
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and committee after committee, but all the satisfaction that 
Andros would g^ve them was that they must prove their title 
to the territory and that the only way they could do this was 
to produce a patent from the King. The inhabitants called 
frequent town meetings to devise means to protect their rights 
and Andros retaliated by prohibiting town meetings alto- 
gether without his permission. When they remonstrated, he 
angrily informed them there was no such thing as a town in 
the country, and refused to allow them to meet; and told them 
further that their town records as a vindication of their claim 
to Nahant were of no value whatever. 

Shepard, who was American to the backbone, and who 
stood in no awe of King or Governor when right and justice 
were outraged, took now a leading part in the controversy. 
He in common with the rest of the clergy openly and defiant- 
ly harangued against the tyranny of the Governor, and fanned 
the flame of rebellion which was already burning fiercely in 
other towns of the province. 

Boston was the first town to act. Austin in his history of 
Massachusetts says that "on the morning of the i8th an 
alarm was sounded. George, commander of the Rose 
frigate, was made prisoner by Green and the Boston ship- 
carpenters. There was a patriotic mob in the streets, which 
all the King's hirelings could not quell. The companies of 
militia rallied at the town house, and before noon many of the 
leaders of oppression were in chains." 

"And then the cry arose against Andros and Randolph; and 
while the colonial colors floated on Beacon Hill, a squad was 
sent to the fort to demand its surrender. Sir Edmund re- 
fused. About four o'clock the Governor was seen attempting 
to escape to the frigate; but the movement of the companies 
was too quick for him. Before another hour was up, Andros, 
through the very streets where he had first displayed his 
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scarlet coat and his arbitrary commission, was marched to 
the town-house and thence to prison/' 

The news of the capture of Governor Andros spread to all 
the surrounding towns, and also the information that on the 
following day an attack was to be made on the fort and the 
hostile frigate in the harbor. 

This is where Shepard enters on the scene, and we have 
the account from a contemporary whom Alonzo Lewis sur- 
mises was Randolph himself. However this may be, we can 
plainly see that it was penned by no friendly hand. This 
anonymous writer says: "April 19th, about 11 o'clock, the 
country came in, headed by one Shepard, teacher of Lynn, 
who were like so many wild bears; and the leader, mad with 
passion, more savage than any of his followers. All the cry 
was for the Governor and Mr. Randolph." 

And so it appears that several towns joined forces with 
Lynn, and, appointing Shepard as their leader, went up to 
Boston and there assisted at the attack and capture of the fort 
and frigate which capitulated to them that same afternoon. 

I have heretofore taken issue with J. R. Newhall, who 
criticises Shepard somewhat unjustly. In the present instance 
he adduces Shepard's leadership of the men of Lynn and the 
neighboring towns in this attack, as a proof that he was 
"more distinguished for political ardor than Christian for- 
bearance." If such be the case then all the clergy of that day 
were equally distinguished, for, under the spur of Increase 
Mather, the ministers openly condemned the tyranny of those 
in power, and "while preaching rebellion, enkindled as with 
a flame the minds of the people." Newhall fails to give 
weight to the fact that the time for forbearance had gone by, 
and that in addition to the wrongs which Andros had inflicted 
on the Province as a whole, he had particularly robbed, in- 
sulted, and outraged the people of the town of Lynn, 
Shepard's own flock, which he loved with the love of a father. 
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The following representation to the Committee of Safety 
of Essex County, to be laid before the new government, will 
suffice to show what the people of Lynn endured from 
Andros. It was drawn up by Jeremiah Shepard and Joha 
Burrill, who was afterwards Speaker of the House. 

Jeremiah Shepard, aged forty-two years, and John Burrill,. 
aged fifty-sev^n years, we whose names are subscribed, be- 
ing chosen by the inhabitants of Lynn, in the Massachusetts 
Colony, in New England, to maintain their right to the prop- 
erties and lands, invaded by Sir Edmund Andros's govern- 
ment, we do testify, that, (besides Sir Edmund Andros his 
unreasonable demands of money, by way of taxation, and that 
without an assembly and deputies, sent from our towns, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, for the raising of money and levying 
of rates,) our properties, our honest, and just, and true titles 
to our land were also invaded; and particularly a great and 
considerable tract of land, called by the name of the Nahants,. 
the only secure place for the grazing of some thousands of 
our sheep, and without which our inhabitants could neither 
provide for their families, nor be capacitated to pay dues or 
duties for the maintenance of the public, but, if dispossessed 
of, the town must needs be impoverished, ruined and rendered 
miserable. Yet this very tract of land, being petitioned for by 
Edward Randolph, was threatened to be rent out of our 
hands, notwithstanding our honest and just pleas for our 
right to the said land, both by alienation of the said land to us 
by the original proprietors, the natives, to whom we paid 
our moneys by way of purchase, and notwithstanding near 
sixty years peacable and quiet possession, and improvement, 
and also enclosure of the said land by a stone wall; in which 
tract of land, also, two of our patentees were interested in 
common with us, viz. Major Humfrey and Mr. Johnson; yet 
Edward Randolph petitioning for the said land, Sir Edmund, 
the Governor, did so far comply with his unreasonable mo- 
tion, that we were put to great charges and expense for the 
vindication of our honest rights thereto. And being often 
before the Governor, Sir Edmund, and his Council, for relief, 
yet could find no favor of our innocent cause by Sir Edmund ; 
notwithstanding our pleas of purchase, ancient possession, en* 
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closure, g^nt of General Court, and our necessitous condi- 
tion; yet he told us that all these pleas were insignificant, and 
we could have no true title, until we could prove a patent 
from the king; neither had any person a right to one foot of 
land in New England, by virtue of purchase, possession, or 
grant of Court; but if we would have assurance of our lands^ 
we must go to the king for it, and get patents of it. Finding 
no relief, (and the Governor having prohibited town meet- 
ings,) we earnestly desired liberty for our town to meet to 
consult what to do in so difficult a case and exigency, but 
could not prevail; Sir Edmund angrily telling us, that there 
was no such thing as a town in the country; neither should 
we have liberty so tp meet; neither were our ancient records^ 
as he said, which we produced for our vindication of our 
title to the said lands, worth a rush. Thus were we from 
time to time unreasonably treated, our properties, and civil 
liberties, and privileges invaded, our misery and ruin threat- 
ened and hastened, till such time as our country, groaning 
under the unreasonably heavy yoke of Sir Edmund's govern- 
ment, were constrained forcibly to recover our rights and 
privileges. 

JEREMIAH SHEPARD, 
JOHN BURRILL. 

The result of the whole matter may be stated in a few 
words. Governor Andros was sent home to England to 
stand his trial for malfeasance in office; Randolph never ac- 
quired Nahant; and Shepard was, together with Oliver 
Purchis, chosen to represent Lynn in the General Court. 

There is no doubt that Shepard was now at the prime of 
life, loved by his own and respected by all. He was forty- 
three years of age and in full possession of all his powers* 
That he was widely and favorably known is evidenced by the 
fact that in a letter from Major Whalley to Governor Thomas 
Hinckley accepting command of troops destined for the 
Canada expedition under Sir William Phips in 1690, he says 
that he has **picked out some surgeons, as also five ministers 
to accompany the expedition, viz.: Mr. Wise, Mr. Noyes, 
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The next year, 1692, must have been a sad year for Shep- 
ard and full of trouble to his benevolent heart, for no fewer 
than seven members of his flock were arrested and impris- 
oned on the charge of witchcraft, and he himself narrowly 
escaped trial and imprisonment. There are times in the his- 
tory of nations and communities when a sort of mental in- 
fluenza attacks them, and if this chance to occur at a psycholo^ 
gical moment, may prevail to the extent of an epidemic, and 
totally disorder the intelligence and good judgment of the 
people. The progressive steps in such catastrophies are de- 
pression, gloom, terror, panic, and finally reaction. The 
Salem Witchcraft episode may be summed up in exactly those 
terms. It was a riot of unreason when fear became contagi- 
ous, and everyone eyed his neighbor with dread. Distrust 
was rampant and followed each man and woman as a shadow, 
and the silly tales of children sent the aged to the scaffold. 
Superstition ruled the minds and hearts of men, and justice 
and clemency were superseded by fanaticism and blood- 
thirstiness. 

Twenty souls were launched into eternity and hundreds 
were committed to prison, some of whom died there before 
this temporary insanity had spent its bloody ardor. Alonzo 
Lewis says that "the first thing that opened the eyes of the 
prosecutors, and tended to put a stop to accusations, was the 
'crying out' against the Rev. Jeremiah Shepard, minister of 
the church at Lynn, as a wizard; everybody saw the absurdity 
of the charge, and the court were convinced that if the matter 
proceeded much further, themselves might not be saved.'* 
Here comes in J. R. Newhall again, who seems to have some 
particular grudge against Jeremiah Shepard. Commenting 
on what Alonzo Lewis said above, he says: "But this unduly 
magnifies Mr. Shepard. A number of eminent persons were 
'cried out' against; among them the wife of Grovernor Phipps 
and the wife of Rev. Mr. Hale." 
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The more I follow Lewis through his historic researches, 
the more convinced I am that he was a historian rather than 
a chronicler of events. He doubtless saw at a glance what 
Newhall failed to observe, namely: that when Shepard was ac- 
cused, the naked hideousness of the witchcraft-horror struck 
like a flash of lightning the mind of Samuel Sewall, one of the 
judges. Hitherto the victims had been ordinary men and 
women who were strangers to him and the rest of the judges; 
but now the accusers had struck a blow at himself, in the per- 
son of his relative and well-beloved friend Jeremiah Shepard, 
a man whom he knew intimately, whose life to him was an 
-open book, whose home and hearth was as free to him as his 
own, and who was revered by him as the son of Shepard, of 
Cambridge his own patron saint, if I may be permitted to use 
the term. It was too horrible, and in an instant the scales fell 
from Sewall's eyes. Shepard's relationship to Judge Sewall 
was the talisman that put to flight the spectres, with their be- 
witchments, spells, and evil incantations that had, for so many 
months, haunted and tortured the people of this locality, and 
Lewis was right. 

This year May 19, 1692, Francis Wainwright, of Ipswich, 
father of Jeremiah Shepard's wife, died suddenly at Salem, 
while on business. He left some property to his daughter, 
and perhaps an extract from his will may prove interesting. 
"Item — I g^ve and bequeath unto my daughter Mary, wife of 
Jeremiah Shepard, that piece of land I lately purchased of 
Samuel Corbett of Lynn, and fifty pounds in good current 
pay, and twenty pounds in money. Item — I g^ve unto my 
daughter Martha, wife of Joesph Proctor, one hundred 
pounds in good current pay; it is to be understood this is over 
and above what I formerly gave my said two daughters." 

I have hitherto omitted reference to this estimable woman. 
5he was the daughter of Francis Wainwright, merchant, of 
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Ipswich and ol bis wife Phillis, or Phillipa as some have it. 
Francis Wainwright, according to Hammatt, was among the 
earliest settlers of Ipswich. He came with Alexander Knight^ 
with whom he had lived at Chelmsford, Eng^nd. Vincent's 
Relation gives a glimpse of the energy which disting^shed 
him through life. "]vly 13, 1637, Francis Wainwright, a 
young man of Ipswich, persues some Pequods, expends his 
ammunition, and they turn upon him. He breaks his gun 
over them, and brings two of their heads to campf 

In 1664 he had a share and a half in Plum Island, which in- 
dicates, that he was already among the wealthier inhabitants. 

In 1674 he is entitled "Merchant Wainwright.'' 

In 1675 "granted liberty to Francis Wainwright to set up a 
pew six foot square, or so much as amounts to it, between the 
two seats and the stairs on the south side of the house." 

His first wife Phillis Wainwright died Oct. 6, 1669. 

He died as stated above on May 19, 1692 and his tombstone 
is in the ancient Charter St. burying-yard in Salem. 

He left a wife Hannah Wainwright, who married Daniel 
Epps, of Salem. This Daniel Epps was a classmate of Shep- 
ard at Harvard, in 1669. 

Mary Wainwright who married Rev. Jeremiah Shepard was 
born 1657. She seems to have been an estimable woman, 
and a kind and loving mother to her numerous family. She 
had nine children according to Lewis: 

1. Hannah. Born 1676. Married John Downing, of Boston, 

Dec. 27, 1697. 

2. Jeremiah. Born 1677. Died 1700. 

3. Mehitable. Died 1688. 

4. Nathaniel, Born 1681. Married May 5, 1703, Eliz. Wade, 

of Ipswich. 

5. Margaret Died 1683. 

6. Thomas. Born Aug. i, 1687. Died 1709. 
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7. Francis. Died 1692. 

8. John. Married Alice Tucker, June 17, 1722. 

9. Mehetable. Married Rev. James Allen, of Brook- 

line, 1717. 

In addition to these I find another child named Mary who 
certainly should be added to the above list as there is an entry 
on file in the Probate Court at Salem which recites that Isaac 
Wheeler of Stonington, Conn., farmer, and his wife Mary one 
of the daughters of Jeremiah Shepard of Lynn for ten pounds 
value received released all right in her father's estate to Na- 
thaniel, son of Jeremiah Shepard, June 24, 1720. And in the 
History of Stonington I glean the following particulars of 
this daughter Mary. 

"Isaac Wheeler (No. 8) married Mary Shepard, born 1679, 
daughter of Rev. Jeremiah Shepard, first pastor of Lynn, 
Mass., etc. Isaac Wheeler erected a house in Stonington, on 
lands given him by his grandfather, Thomas Wheeler, where 
he brought his bride on their wedding tour, and commenced 
life at farming. But his wife aspired to a more active business 
life, and to gratify her wishes he changed and enlarged his 
home, making it two stories on the south and one on the north, 
with show windows on the west, which were utilized for a va- 
riety store by Madame Wheeler, who became the leading mer- 
chant of the town, buying all the surplus farm products of the 
region round about, which she sent to Boston and the West 
Indies for a market, exchanging the same for goods neces- 
sary for the planters of the town. She made equestrian trips 
to Boston alone, where she purchased her dry goods. She 
was not only the leading merchant of the tovim, but her man- 
sion house was the centre of all the neighbor^Dod families. 
Her store was not only a place of business, bu? a political 
centre, where slates were made for the officers of the town. 
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She became wealthy and at her death was the richest woman 
of the county. He died June 25, 1737. She died Sept. 20, 
1761, aged 83 years. Two children, Margaret born 1698, 
Thomas bom 1700." 

Isaac Wheeler was a grandson of Thomas Wheeler who 
lived here in 1635, and held offices of various kinds, purchased 
large tracts of land, and built and c^erated a saw and g^st 
mill. He married a lady whose first name was Mary, and 
moved to Stonington in 1667. 

Also in the same list of children as g^ven in the History of 
Lynn is the name of John, married to Alice Tucker, June 17, 
172a. There is some mistake here, for an entry in the same 
records at Salem dated June 25, 1720, styles Nathaniel Shep- 
ard the only son of the said Jeremiah Shepard. The writer 
is of the opinion that this John Shepard was of a Marblehead 
family. 

About the beginning of the year 1700, Solomon Stoddard, 
minister of Northampton, published the "Doctrine of Institu- 
ted Churches," London, 1700, in which he maintained that 
the Lord's table should be accessible to all persons not im- 
moral in their lives; that the power of receiving and censur- 
ing members is vested exclusively in the elders of the church; 
and that synods have power to ex-communicate and deliver 
from church censures. This caused quite a stir in ecclesiasti- 
cal circles, and the Mathers in Boston, and the ministers gen- 
erally, opposed Stoddard's views in both press and pulpit. 
The ministers of Essex County assembled and signed the fol- 
lowing attestation which is of interest to us, as it throws light 
on Mr. Shepard 's theological views, and shows us what he 
himself believed and taught. 

ATTESTATION. 
"Understanding that some well-esteemed persons are in- 
tending to reprint in and for this country, a savoury treatise 
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about, 'A Claim to the Lord's Supper' some time ago pub- 
lished in London, by the Rev. Mr. John Quick, a worthy 
divine of the Presbyterian persuasion in that city; we that 
have seen the treatise, do much approve and rejoice in a sec- 
ond impression of it, concurring to the substance, end, and 
scope thereof. And we are the rather induced hereunto be- 
cause that under the umbrage of the name of Presbyterians 
whom we most highly value and Honor as our United Breth- 
ren, there are some who endeavor to bring in aoiong us those 
innovations which would be as ruinous to our Churches as 
they are contrary to the doctrine and spirit of such Presby- 
terians as the excellent author of the little book now before 
us. Among the endeavors to unhinge our churches, whereof 
we have cause to complain, a special mark belongs to those of 
a late treatise entitled The Doctrine of Instituted Churches. 
And we judge it needful that a testimony should be born 
against the unhappy novelties therein assaulting the State of 
our churches; and the rising generation be warned against 
that declension from the order of the Gk)spel in the churches 
which is the tendency of such writings to betray them into. 

John Higginson 
WiLUAM Hubbard 
Zechariah Symmes 
Samusl Cheevkb 
Nicholas Noyes 
Jeremiah Shepard 
Joseph Gerrish 
Edward Paison." 

The treatise above mentioned was issued in Boston under 
the following title: 

The Young Man's Claim unto the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. By John Quick. With a Defence of the (New 
England) Churches from what is offensive to them in a Dis- 
course lately Published under the title. The Doctrine of 
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Instituted Churches. By Certain Ministers of the Gospel in 
Boston. i6 mo. Boston 1700. 

The next thing of moment in the life of Shepard had rela- 
tion to Quakerism. It would appear that the people of that 
religious cult had increased in numbers very rapidly of late 
throughout the colonies, and to such extent in Lynn that a 
monthly meeting had been established here. At an earlier 
day, persecution of the Quakers had been tried as a means 
of discouragitjg the spread of their peculiar tenets, but it had 
failed, as force always fails to destroy religious convictions. 
Then the ministers of the Province had tried argument, in 
the shape of tomes of theology and reams of rhetoric ex- 
ploited with the same empty eflFect, and it touched their pride 
acutely to see that, in spite of all their efforts, the independent 
thinkers of their flocks continued to pass over to the enemy. 

Shepard had in 1694 appointed the 19th of July as a day 
of fasting and prayer "that the spiritual plague might proceed 
no further," and Cotton Mather says in his Magnalia that 
'*it proved a better method than any coercion of the civil 
magistrate." Mather himself came down to Lynn on that 
occasion and preached the sermon of the day, which is still 
extant in manuscript in the library of the American Anti- 
quarian Society at Worcester. He must have girded his 
loins for a mighty effort against the Quakers here in Lynn, 
where they were waxing stronger every year, and it is pos- 
sible that he expected confidently to see Quakerism wither 
and die immediately as the combined result of the "day of 
fasting and prayer'* and his powerful sermon. However, the 
sequel proved that Mather was mistaken, for the Quakers 
continued to increase both in numbers and in influence. 

It may have been an attempt to stem their progress in 
Lynn that caused Rev. Increase Mather to leave his pulpit 
in Boston and spend a whole week, including Sunday, here, 
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where he undoubtedly occupied Mr. Shepard's pulpit by the 
pastor's urgent invitation. And what subject so fitting for 
a sermon than Quakerism, here in the very hotbed of the cult. 
Sewall, in his diary, under date of Sept. 29, 1701, mentions 
this visit of Mather to Lynn, but fails to give any particulars 
of the occasion, which is much to be regretted. One year 
later John Richardson, a celebrated Quaker orator, was 
travelling through the colonies, visiting the centres of 
Quakerism wherever he found them. He had an ad captan- 
dum style of speaking that was very taking with the multitude, 
and made up in vigor of utterance what he lacked in logical 
sequence. At the same period the Church of England had 
sent out a certain missionary named Rev. George Keith, to 
combat the so-called errors of Quakerism and try to win 
over to his church those who had so recently abandoned 
Presbyterianism to become Quakers, of whom he had former- 
ly been one himself. Now it happened that on one hot Thurs- 
day in July, 1702, these two redoubtable champions of op- 
posing faiths met in Lynn and went to the Quakers' monthly 
meeting. We may readily imagine that no work was done 
in Lynn that day, for the approaching polemical battle was 
the greatest event that the staid old town had seen for years. 
Mr. Shepard accompanied Mr. Keith to see if Keith's argu- 
ments might prevail where his ov^rfi had so often failed, and 
with him were another minister and *'a great many people 
gathered together of several professions and qualities, men 
of considerable estates, parts, and learning." 

As J. R. Newhall in the History of Lynn has given a fair 
representation of the discussion on both sides, I will not 
reproduce it here, but touch only on what relates to Mr. 
Shepard. Now it appears that Shepard had gone to the 
meeting with the intention of taking down on paper the argu- 
ments of Mr. Richardson, but the giving of the lie by Richard- 
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was a soldier and man of affairs, and well fitted to undertake 
this trust, and so Shepard gave young Wainwright a letter of 
introduction to the Major, which I will reproduce. The orig- 
inal letter in Shepard's own handwriting is now in the posses- 
sion of Edward E. Ayer, Esq., of Chicago. It was bought 
by him at an auction of autographs, manuscripts and letters 
in Boston recently, and he very kindly sent the writer several 
facsimile copies of the letter^ one of which I have deposited 
with this Society. He informs me that at his death he intends 
to present his collection of books and manuscripts to the 
Newberry Library of Chicago, which, consequently, will be 
the" ultimate destination of the Shepard letter. The letter is 
as follows: 

Lynn, Sept. 15, 1708. 
Dear brother: — 

It is your noted character (I speak without flattery) to be 
ever Ambitious of doing good; charitable and of a publick 
spt. [spirit], faithful to your friend, true to your trust, and 
an happy instrument of makeing up unhappy differences. 
Which qualifications, tho they may occasion some incon- 
venience to your personall and domestick Affairs by reason 
of Loss of time etc, in being concerned in the Affairs of 
others, yet they Advantage you to be more serviceable in 
God's work. We must remember * non nobis nati sumus," 
and the more serviceable the most honourable, and the re- 
ward at last will make Amends. The dolefuU Bloody tragedy 
lately Acted at Haverhill (by those monsters of men whose 
tender mercies are cruelty) hath rendered the bearer hereof, 
our dear bereaved kinsman very unhappy in the loss of an 
affectionate, loving, tender-hearted father; and uncomfortable 
circumstances relating to the estate, which presents itself in 
a very shattered condition. He stands in need of a prudent 
and faithfuU friend to advise with and to undertake maniage- 
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ment of soe great an affair. He hath been advised by his 
:good friends to obtain that kindness at your hands (who have 
been his father's friend), to undertake guardianship for him, 
in the care of himself and estate till he come to age. It will 
be peice-service for God, and a great expression of love and 
tenderness to a poor bereaved orphant who stands in need of 
weighty counsell under such difficult circumstances. His 
father's will is laid in ashes in the mines of the house, tho the 
witnesses be living, and such as can give an exact account of 
the contents theiroff, which you may have farther information 
off from him who brings these lines, and by farther acquain- 
tance with him you will se soe much of his injenuity and good- 
iiature as will farther ingage you to doe for him who will not 
faile of rewarding you for your care and trouble. Remember 
he is an only son, the root is cutt off; dear Brother doe what 
you can to make the branch live and flourish. Use all pru- 
dence that he may not be wronged of thatt inheritance which 
his father designed for him. I fear he will meet with diffi- 
culties in reguard of his near relations, and great prudence 
is to be improved that right may take place and love pre- 
served. I remember when you gave us the last kind visit, 
you told us you took a journey to Haverhill to sympathize 
with the bereaved, that by beholding those doleful! objects, 
the eye might affect the Hart. I believe your affections are 
stirred, and wheir their is the working of Affection it will put 
forth it self into Action, and you cannot show your Affection 
more to the dead than by kindness to the liveing. I know 
your incumbrances and publick concernm'ts are many and 
great, but hope God will make room in your Hart to gratify 
our dear kinsman in his most earnest and importunate Re- 
quest, who with dew consideration & good Advice hath took 
up a resolution to put his trust and confidence in your self 
to undertake in soe weighty a matter. I hope to se you very 
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shortly, and shall speak what farther might be here inserted^ 
Not else at present only my harty love presented desireing 
you to excuse this manner of writeing & for some good rea- 
sons to conceale the same. I remain Your 

Loving Brother Jer. Shepard." 

The letter is superscribed to 

Major Stephen Sewall Esqr. 
In Salem. 

Endorsed in Major Sewall's handwriting: — "Mr. Shepard 
to urge me to be Guardian to Jno. Wainwright." 

Shepard's letter evidently was successful, for on April ist, 
1709, Sewall gave bonds for the proper fulfillment of the 
guardianship and this bond, as also his release therefrom 
signed by John Wainwright, April 22, 17 13, are both on file 
in the Essex Probate records in Salem. The estate figured 
up 920 pounds in lands and money, besides bonds and negro 
slaves, quite an estate for those days. 

From Sewairs Diary I take the following: "1708 Dec. 14,. 
The Appletons, Mr. Rogers, and Mr. Fitch dine at my Broth- 
er's. In the afternoon the aged and Excellent Divine Mr. John 
Higginson is laid in Gov. Bradstreet's Tomb: Bearers — Mr. 
Cheever, Mr. Noyes, Mr. Shepard, Mr. Gerrish, Mr. Blow- 
ers, Mr. Green. Are all of that Association, and wear their 
own hair. Was laid in the Tomb a little before Sunset; had 
a very serene and very cold Aer; and yet the Ipswich Gentle- 
men went home, having lodged in Salem the night before. 
Mr. Shepard lodges with me.'* 

We can measure Mr. Shepard's prominence as a public 
character by the frequency with which he was called upon to 
take part in public functions. Away back in 1688 Sewall 
mentions him among the more important ministers who at- 
tended the funeral of Rev. Mr. Brock of Reading, and again 
in 1697 he mentions his name as x)ne of those who took prom- 
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inent part in the funeral service of Governor £radstreet at 
Salem. Let us follow him through the pages of Sewall's 
Diary for a little while. 

"July 4, 171 1. Went to the Commencement by water in 
a sloop; Cous. Hale with me, Mr. Shepard, Mr. Myles, Chap- 
lain of the Humber, one that was a fellow of New College, 
etc. etc. Had them to my son's chamber. I dined at Fes- 
senden's because there were many strangers. Rains hard 
P. M.'' 

"Midweek July 2, 1712. Went with Mr. Hale to the com- 
mencement; at Charlestown fell in with Dr. Cotton Mather; 
went a mile before we got a Calash and then paid full price. 
Intended to have staid a considerable time at Sir Berry's 
Chamber; but as were going in were informed that the Presi- 
dent was gone into the Meeting-house; was in the Pue before 
the President began his Prayer. Dispute, when the Gover- 
nor and Governor Saltonstall came in, the Orator was called 
for, Sir Cooper, who saluted very well, Governor, Governor 
Saltonstall, Lt. Governor his Kinsman. At dinner Col. Wal- 
dron sat next me on the outside. Mr. Shepard was called 
by the Governor and returned thanks. Mr. P. Dudley set 
the tune. At Gloria Patri, our Lt. Governor stood up alone 
etc. etc." 

A few days previously they had met at Reading at an Or- 
dination. I again quote from Sewall: — "June 25, 1712. I go 
in a Calash with Mr. Josiah Oakes to Reading, to the ordina- 
tion of Mr. Richard Brown. Mr. Green of Salem Village 
began with prayer, Mr. Brown preached well from Acts 20, 
a8, prayed. Mr. Jeremiah Shepard ordained, prayed. Mr. 
Tappan gave the right hand of fellowship, Mr. Parsons of 
Maiden prayed etc. etc. Laus Deo." 

Rev. Mr. Green, above mentioned, also wrote a diary in 
those days, and I quote from it the three following entries: 
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"June 25, 1712. Hot. I went to Redding to Mr. Brown's 
ordination. I began. Mr. Brown preached Acts 20, 2&, and 
prayed. Mr. Shepard gave the charge. Mr. Tappan the 
right hand Mr. Parsons ccMiduded.'' 

"1713 Sept. 9. I went to a fast at New District (Danvers). 
I began, Mr. Prescott preached 15 Ro., 30 and 32. After- 
noon Mr. Noyes began and Mr. Shepard preached 140 Ps.; 

2V." 

"1713 Sept. 23. I went with my wife to ordination of Mr. 
Prescot. We gathered the Church in the morning at Capt. 
Gardner's: Mr. Cheever was chosen moderator and began 
with prayer. Mr. Prescott preached 2 Cor. 5 and 19 v. Mr. 
Shepard gave the charge, and I the right hand of fellowship, 
and Mr. Blowers concluded.'' 

Perhaps the crowning glory of Mr. Shepard's life and an 
occasion to him of pardonable pride was his being invited 
to deliver the annual election sermon before the House of 
Representatives, and in the presence of the Governor and 
Council, May 25, 171 5. This was an honor that was annually 
given to the most distinguished among the ministers of the 
colony, and was a mark of the high estimation in which the 
recipient of it was held. We can readily surmise that this 
sermon was the effort of Mr. Shepard's life. He preached 
from Isaiah LX III. 12 v. That led them by the Right Hand 
of Moses with His Glorious Arm, Dividing the Water before 
them to make Himself an Everlasting Name." We find in 
the Journal of the House of Representatives for 171 5 the 
following: "Ordered, That Mr. Speaker, Mr. Denison, and 
Mr. Cawley Give the Thanks of this House to the Rev. Mr. 
Jeremiah Shepard for the Sermon Preached at their Desire 
before this Court in a Publick Assembly Yesterday, being 
the Anniversary Day of Election of Councellors And that 
they Desire him to give a Copy thereof to be Printed." 
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Under date of June lo, 1715, we find the following: 
"A copy of the Sermon Preached by the Rev. Mr. Jere- 
miah Shepard on the last day of the Election of Councellors, 
was laid before the House by the Committee appointed to 
procure the same. ORDERED: That Mr. William Paine 
and Mr. Cooke be a committee to agree for the Printing 
thereof, at the most reasonable Rate they can, and to Re- 
serve one of the Books for each of the Members of this 
Court, and of the Ministers of the several Towns, and to 
present the Author with Thirty." 

The title of Mr. Shepard's sermon was as follows: 
"Gods Conduct of His Church Through the Wilderness 
With His Glorious Arm To make Himself an Everlasting 
Name. A sermon Preached by Order of the Honourable 
Representatives of the Province of the Massachusetts Bay, 
in New-England, on Wednesday, May the 25th, 1715. Being 
their Anniversary Day for Election of His Majesties Coun- 
cil for that Province. By Jeremiah Shepard, A. M. Pastor 
of the Church of Lynn. Boston, Printed by John Allen, for 
Nicholas Boone, at the Sign of the Bible in Comhill 171 5. 
(12 mo. p.p. 34)" 

Gov. Dudley was taken ill with the gout on that day, so 
he gave a Dedimus to Col. Philips, Col. Lynde and Judge 
Sewall to administer the oaths to the Deputies, which having 
performed, these worthies together with Mr. Shepard betook 
themselves to the Green Dragon Tavern, where they dined 
heartily and talked over the events of the day — the Gover- 
nor's illness and the annual sermon furnishing ample topics 
for discussion, as we may readily suppose. 

Let us follow Sewall's Diary again: "17 15, Oct. 19. Went 
to Rumney Marsh in Company of Dr. C. Mather, Mr. Stobo, 
Squire Webb, Dr. Oakes etc. etc. Mr. Brown of Reading 
prayed, Mr. Thomas Cheever preached Neither he that 
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planteth I Cor. 3. 7. Dr. C. Mather gave 7 a Covenant which 
they made. They choose Mr. Cheever their Pastor. Dr. 
Mather gave him the charge; he, Mr. Shepard of Lin, Mr. 
Brown o( Reading, laying on hands with Mr. Webb, and 
praying, Mr. Shepard gave the right hand of fellowship. 
Sung the three last staves of the 132nd Psalm, which Deacon 
Marion read, and set the Tune. I, Mr. Oakes, Mr. Stobo, 
my son Sam, Wyllys the elder, Mr. Webb's Unkle, and 
one more sat in my Pue; it is a good one which never sat in 
before. After Refreshm't several of us came to Winisimet 
for fear of falling aground. One met me one and one-fourth 
miles and would need have me ride being weary. Got well 
home between 7 and 8. Laus Deo.'' 

Agaki "1716, April 25. Mr. Holyoke is ordained at Mar- 
blehead, a Church being gathered there. Mr. Noyes ordained. 
Mr, Shepard gave the Right Hand of Fellowship." 

"1716, Aug. 2. (Thur.) To Cambridge again by reason of 
the Admiralty, so lost Dr. C. Mather's lecture. Came home 
time enough to the funeral of Mr. Treasurer Taylor. Bear- 
ers: Lieutenant Governor, Mr. Winthrop; Sewall; Mr. Elea- 
kim Hutchinson; Mr. John Burrill, Speaker; Mr. Treasurer 
Allen. Skarfs and Gloves. No Rings or Escutcheons. I 
saw no ministers at the House but Mr. Shepard and Mr. 
Wadsworth. They had Scarvs." 

In connection with this entry in Sewall's Diary concerning 
the funeral of Mr. James Taylor, Treasurer of the Province, 
and a resident of Lynn, I have run across an interesting docu- 
ment written and signed by Jeremiah Shepard in regard to 
this same Taylor. He had purchased in 1688 the estate called 
Hammersmith, situated in Saugus, (which was then part of 
Lynn,) comprising 600 acres of land and including the Iron 
Works. He thus became a resident of Lynn, but kept a 
town house in Boston as befitted a wealthy manufacturer and 
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public officeholder. He died in 1716 as Sewall notes, and 
left a will which was hotly contested by his heirs. It appears 
that he was twice married and left children by both wives. 
His money he divided among his two sons, Christopher and 
William, and his widow, Rebecca. To the widow also was 
left the house in Boston during her widow-hood. On her 
death or marriage, his estate at Lynn was to be sold or 
•divided among his seven children — the children of any of 
them who were dead to take their parents' share. By an 
inadvertence in drawing up his will he forgot to provide for 
the children of his daughter Mary, who had predeceased him- 
self and so her children were left out in the final distribution 
of the property. The consequence was a hot contest to break 
the will, the grandchildren, by name Payne, charging undue 
influence, and even insinuating that their grandfather was 
insane and incapable to properly dispose of his estate. The 
Judge of Probate decided against them and the case was 
brought up on appeal to the Governor and Council. Mr. 
Shepard, who in his capacity as spiritual adviser, had attended 
Mr. Taylor on his death-bed, was called upon to testify as to 
the mental condition of the deceased, and this he did in an 
affidavit which I was fortunate enough to discover in the 
collection of the Massachusetts Historical Society. It has 
never been printed hitherto, and is most interesting as giving 
us a glance at Mr. Shepard in his capacity as pastor of his 
ilock: 

"I, Jeremiah Shepard, of Lynn, in the County of Essex, 
being summoned to give testimony relating to the death of 
Mr. James Taylor, sometime the Treasurer of this Province, 
is as followeth: Having information of his dangerous Sick- 
ness and approaching change, and remembering my obliga- 
tions to the family and my familiar acquaintance and conver- 
sation with Mr. Taylor, but especially my pastoral and minis- 
terial charge incumbent to visit the sick, I thought it my duty 
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to pay my respects in a more special manner to so worthy and 
good a friend and family, and to acquaint myself with the 
circumstances of his spiritual condition, if I could be in the 
least serviceable to his soul; being encouraged by the good 
information I had of the composedness of his mind and spirit, 
retaining the use of his intellectual faculty. Accordingly on 
Friday before his death, I went to his farm house where I 
found Mr. Taylor in a weak, low and languishing condition, 
tho at that time (by his pulse and other observations) I found 
no fever upon him, but the effects discovered in an intermit- 
tent fever, which by information I understood to be a fit once 
in twenty-four hours, keeping its course much like an every- 
day ague, which by reason of other complicating indisposi- 
tions of body together with the infirmities of age, rendered 
his circumstances dangerous. And so it proved eventually, 
for the third fit after I was with him proved critical and mor- 
tal. And having acquainted myself with the state of his 
body, I no way concerned myself with his temporal state of 
inheritance; but that which I was concerned about was his 
title to a better inheritance. And having acquainted him 
with that as my errand, he accepted it thankfully. I found 
him as well composed in his mind and reason and understand- 
ing as ever I knew him in all my life. And I was glad of it 
upon the occasion I came for, insinuating some things to him 
to make him apprehensive of the danger of his distemper. 
Particularly I enquired of him his preparedness for his great 
change, telling him of another world when he had done with 
this. He then, without any terror or consternation at the 
approach of death, exprest his willingness to be at God's dis- 
pose (saying, 'when it pleaseth God, I am desirous to sub- 
mit to His will'). And after making satisfactory answers to 
some few questions proposed, and his profession of his faith 
and hope in God thro Christ, I asked him whether he desired 
prayers, — ^who did tell me he did, and desired me to pray with 
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him, — ^what particular petitions he desired me to put up for 
him. And after directions therein, I prayed with him and 
for him, and took my leave of him and went into another 
room among his relations, expressing the Goodness of God 
in continuing unto him the perfect use of his reason and 
understanding. On the Sabbath day following, I was de- 
sired to come to him again. And after my public exercise in 
the afternoon and public prayers for him in the evening, I 
gave him another visit and found him very rational and sen- 
sible, but much weakened, and, to my apprehension, near to 
his approaching Change. He desired me to pray with him. 
And having committed his Spirit to God that gave it, I took 
my last leave of him, and that night he departed this life, 
leaving not his friends and relations as Mourners without 
hope. 

"The next morning his doctor, Henry Burchstead, Jr., pass- 
ing by my house with a Boy behind him. I called out of my 
study window. I asked him whether he came from the farm, 
he answered yes. I asked him whether Mr. Taylor was dead 
or alive. He said he was dead. I asked him what time he 
dyed (to the best of my remembrance); he said about the 
Middle of the Night. I asked him whether he was rational 
and apprehensive of his Death. He replied: 'Yes, he had his 
senses to the last.' This the doctor asserted in the hearing 
of others as well as myself. 

"Mem. In reference to what is premised relating to 
my Inducement in giving Mr. Taylor my first Visits. It 
was his doctor that informed me before I went, that he was 
very Sensible and well composed in his understanding, which 
I always believed and found true, and shall never believe 
otherways until the doctor, or some other cunning man can 
over-^persuade me that all the men in the World are mad. 
From all which I have reason to conclude with others that 
knew Mr. Taylor well, that as he was in repute a man of a 
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solid judgment, clear apprehension and very rational, so he 
held it to the last, being with him but a few hours before his 
Death. Which is all I have to offer in this Case according to 
my best Memory and Judgment. In Faithfulness which I am 
ready to Attest unto. 

JER. SHEPARD. 
"'Massachusetts 

^'Boston, Feb. 20, 1716— (7) Sworn before his Excellency, 
the Governor, and Council. 

"Att.t: JOS. MARION D., Sec'ry. 

"A true copy from the files. Examed, P. J. Willard, Sec'ry, 
Nov. 6, 1 7 19. Then Jer. Shepard personally appeared & 
made oath to the Truth of the above evidence to all writ- 
ten in this paper. 

"Before me, DANIEL EPPES, Just. Peace. 

"A true copy. Exam'd p. SAMUEL TYLEY, Cler." 

We gain from this affidavit a very interesting glimpse into 
the Lynn of the olden days. The worthy Dr. Burchstead, Jr., 
successor to his father in the magical art of healing the sick, 
and the depository of the family secrets of the entire commu- 
nity entering the west end of the Common in the early morn- 
ing, after a night spent in assuaging the last hours of Mr. 
Taylor. Like all the doctors in those days he travels on 
horseback and behind him sits the boy apprentice, messen- 
ger, hostler, compounder of potions, and general valet in 
ordinary to his master. And as they canter down the north 
side of the Common they are espied by the pastor of the 
town, who quickly calls out to the doctor from his study win- 
dow and arrests his progress to breakfast long enough to 
inquire after the patient up at the Iron Works. They talk 
over the case, each from his own professional standpoint, 
and, no doubt, come to the same conclusion that men ever 
come to when discussing the solemn subject of death. Mr. 
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Shepard and Mr. Taylor must have been on terms of close 
intimacy as the affidavit shows, and at the funeral which took 
place from the town residence in Boston Mr. Shepard was 
one of the chief mourners. 

Mr. Shepard was now approaching the scriptural three 
score years and ten, and was getting feeble. He was no 
longer able to attend to all the duties of his large and popu- 
lous parish which extended over the whole of what is now 
Saugus, Swampscott, Nahant and Lynnfield. His visitations 
had to be made on horseback, and were naturally trying to a 
man of his years. Consequently he had to seek assistance in 
his labors, and the first one to come to his aid was Mr. James 
Allen, who was afterwards ordained pastor over the church 
at Brookline, and married Mr. Shepard's daughter, Mehitable. 
A confirmation of increasing feebleness is found in the follow- 
ing letter of Mr. Shepard written to his friend. Rev. Rowland 
Cotton, minister of Sandwich, Mass., who was at that time 
attending the quarter sessions at Salem. This celebrated 
man was born at Plymouth, in 1667, and graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1685. He was famous as an Indian scholar 
and especially as a pulpit orator. The Quakers in Sandwich 
both loved and feared him, to whom, when their speaker was 
dead, he went and preached several lectures. He remitted 
by agreement with the town of Sandwich, "the proportion of 
all those neighbors called Quakers." He married Eliza- 
beth, the widow of John Denison, only daughter of Nathaniel 
Saltonstall, and an old Ipswich acquaintance of Mr. Shepard 
and his wife. Mr. Shepard's letter to him is as follows: 

"Lynn, June 26, 1716 (Tuesday). 
"Rev. Sir: — ^After my hearty love premised, etc., I am in- 
formed that still you attend our quarter sessions. I should 
be glad to wait upon you at your return and to see you at my 
house. And tho (I must confess) you lie under no manner 
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of obligations to me, yet I should count myself greatly 
obliged, and so would sundry of your good friends in our 
town, if I could obtain your assistance the next Lord's day, 
which is our sacrament day. My housekeeper hath been 
visited with a fit of sickness. Mr. Allen is gone from me, 
and I find myself indisposed. Your labours will be accept- 
able and a kindness, if you can comply with my request. 

"Not else at present, only I rest your real friend to serve 
you in what I can. 

•7ER. SHEPARD." 

An attempt was made to lighten the pastor's labors by set- 
ting off Lynnfield as a separate parish in 17 12, but it had no 
settled minister until after Mr. Shepard's death, and con- 
tinued to the last to look to him for spiritual ministration, 
when none other could be obtained. Mr. Allen assisted him 
from time to time, and during his residence here married 
Mehitable Shepard, the minister's daughter, the intention of 
which marriage is recorded in the town records as Nov. 23, 
171 7. The church records of Brookline contain the follow- 
ing entry: "On the Sth Nov. 1718, Rev. James Allen, a na- 
tive of Roxbury, was ordained the first minister of the Church 
at Brookline. The Rev. Messrs. Wadsworth and Colman of 
Boston prayed; Dr. Cotton Mather of Boston gave the 
charge ; the Rev. Mr. Shepard of Lynn gave the right hand of 
fellowship." 

This is the last public function that Mr. Shepard attended 
of which I can find any record. The town records contain 
the following: 

"March 3, 1717:— Voted, That Daniel Hitchings, Ebenezer 
Burrill, Lieutenant James Pearson, Lieutenant Potter and 
William Ballard be a committee to obtain a school-master, 
agree with him, and settle the school as shall be judged best 
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by them, and in their agreeing with him, to have some rela- 
tion to some help for Mr. Shepard in preaching/' 

And again. "March 2, 1718: — ^Voted, That the selectmen 
obtain a school-master, and ag^ee with him, the school to be 
kept in four parts of the town, viz.: The body of the town; 
over the bridge; the Woodend and the new portion, as near 
as may be in proportion to each part's bigness, as shall be 
ordered by the Selectmen; having some regard for some help 
for the Rev. Mr. Shepard in preaching." 

It seems probable that Mr. Allen was chosen schoolmas- 
ter for 1717, and for 1718, although a Mr. Townsend was 
employed to preach five sermons for a stipend of fifty shill- 
ings early in 1718. It is certain, however, that Mr. Shepard's 
health was slowly declining and that he was relieved from the 
strain of constant preaching, and the town bore the expense 
of obtaining help for him from the neighboring churches. 
Sewall's Diary, for example, has an entry from which we 
glean the fact that on Sunday, August 16, 17 19, the Rev. Mr. 
Prince of Boston officiated for the sick pastor, and the pulpit 
was probably filled every Sunday by a different preacher until 
Rev. Nathaniel Henchman in February, 1720, was invited to 
settle as colleague with Mr. Shepard. 

From this time on he seems to have set himself to straight- 
ening out his worldly affairs, and to have prepared himself for 
his own great change, as he was wont to term death. He 
must have been ratKer lonely too in his old age, as his oldest 
son Nathaniel, was living in Ipswich with his family, where 
he followed the business of a saddlier. His oldest daughter, 
Hannah, had removed to Kingston, R. I., with her husband, 
John Downing, who styled himself cordwainer. Mary, who 
had married Isaac Wheeler, of Stonington, was also gone 
from him. His son and namesake, Jeremiah, had died in the 
bloom of youth at the age of twenty-three, nearly twenty 
years before, and another son named Thomas, had died in 
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1709, at the age of twenty-two. The rest of his children had 
died in childhood, so they had all left him, some by marriage 
and the rest by death. There must, however, have been some 
strong bonds of attachment between himself and his grand- 
children, the children of his oldest daughter, Hannah. They 
were his oldest grandchildren and just in the flower of youth, 
and possibly reminded him of his dear, dead wife, and his own 
vanished youtK. The following paper on file in Salem Pro- 
bate is of interest here: 

"To all the Christian people to whom these presents shall 
come. I, Jeremiah Shepard, of Lynn, in the County of Essex, 
in New England, minister, for divers good causes and consid- 
erations, but in especial, my parental and natural love and 
affection unto my two grandchildren, namely, John Downing 
and Mary Downing, have given and granted and by these 
presents do freely, clearly and absolutely give and grant to 
the Sd. John Downing and Mary Downing, their heirs, exe- 
cutors and administrators, and assigns, all and singular my 
moveables both indoors and outdoors, that is to say to my 
grandson, John Downing, have freely given, granted and 
bestowed and by these presents do freely give, grant and be- 
stow all my outdoor moveables of what sort, kind or specie 
soever ^quick or dead; it is to be understood after my de- 
cease all that I shall be possessed of at my decease, and also 
five pounds money to be paid out of my real estate after my 
decease; and also to my grand-daughter, Mary Downing, 
have freely given, granted and bestowed, and by these pres- 
ents do freely give, grant and bestow all my household stuff, 
goods and moveables of what sort or specie soever, excepting 
my books. It is to be understood, after my decease all that 
I shall be possessed of at my decease; and if any of my chil- 
dren should claim any interest in any of my moveables by 
promise from me, they are not to have so much as one par- 
ticular thing outdoors or indoors, for I have given them new 
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things instead of old; and also my grand-daughter, Mary 
Downing, aforesaid is to have the privilege to dwell in my 
parlour chamber so long as she shall remain a single woman, 
and to have privilege in the lower room for to wash and bake 
and brew, and a privilege in the cellar so long as she remains 
single. To have and to hold all the said goods and wares and 
chattels and money, all the privileges and the premises unto 
the said John Downing and Mary Downing, their heirs, ext., 
adm., & ass., in their proper goods and estate forever abso- 
lutely without any manner of condition more than what is 
above expressed. 

"In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
seal this 13th day of March anno Domini One thousand 
seven hundred and nineteen. Signed and sealed in the pres- 
ence of us, Joseph Jacobs, Jr., Joseph Jacobs. 

"JEREMIAH SHEPARD. 

"The above mentioned Mr. Jeremiah Shepard acknowl- 
edged the above written instrument to be his act and deed. 
"Executed before me. 

"JOHN BURRILL, J. P." 

On Jan. 12, 1720, he sold some marsh land to Joseph Ja- 
cobs who seems to have been an old and true friend of his. 
This transaction has a pathetic interest for us in the fact that 
the passing of the deed from Mr. Shepard to Mr. Jacobs was 
made the occasion of a little family gathering. The deed was 
signed and sealed in the presence of his sister, Margaret 
Sewall, his brother-in-law. Major Stephen Sewall, and their 
married daughter, Margaret Higginson. So his nearest and 
dearest had evidently come over from Salem to make the 
invalid a visit, perhaps for the last time, and, with his grand- 
son, and grand daughter, John and Mary Downing, surround- 
ed him and made him the object of their anxious solicitude. 
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The particulars of his last days on earth are entirely wanting 
but we may assume that his old friend and medical adviser. 
Dr. Henry Burchstead, attended him to the end and soothed 
his last hours. He had evidently fallen out of the lives of 
his contemporaries, and we find no more about him except 
this final entry in Sewall's Letter Book: 

"1720, June 4. Went to the Rev. Mr. Jeremiah Shepard's 
funeral at Lynn. Gave me a pr. of gloves. Above forty-one 
years a minister in that place." 

He died on Thursday, June 2, 1720, although the 
town records say June 3, but this is a clerical error. He was 
buried on the following Saturday in the old Western burying 
ground, beside his wife and children who had gone before, 
and nothing is left of his monument but the crumbling stone. 

The Boston News Letter for June 27 y 1720, had the follow- 
ing notice of his death: . "Lynn, June (2o. On Thursday 
morning, the 2nd Currant, died here the Rev. Mr. Jeremiah 
Shepard, in the 72nd year of his age, being born Aug. 11, 
1648, and was Interred the Saturday following. He was the 
Youngest Son of the famous Mr. Thomas Shepard, minister 
of Cambridge, in N. E., which was the Place of his Birth and 
Education. After his degrees at College under the President- 
ship of Mr. Chauncey, and his Remove, first to Rowley, and 
then to Ipswich, where he preached for some time; he was 
Called and Settled here, where he lived in the Ministerial 
Work for the space of 41 years. He was a Gentleman of 
considerable Endowments, a Laborious, Painful and Faithful 
Steward of the Church of Christ; Courageous, Zealous, Ac- 
tive; of a most Free and Generous Spirit; and very cheerful 
and pleasant in his Conversation." 

This was written by someone of his contemporaries in 
Lynn who evidently knew him personally, and is hence very 
valuable to us in summing up his character, and estimating 
the effect of his life and work upon the people of this town. 
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Lewis, in the absence of all personal knowledge of Mr. Shep* 
ard's character derivable from his contemporaries, sought to 
obtain for us a picture of the man from his sermons, a most 
inconsequent procedure. He gleaned from his preaching that 
he had dark and melancholy views of human nature. Now 
the writer has perused all his published sermons and finds 
them differing not an iota in this particular from the sermons 
of his time. Take any of the sermons of Cobbet, Whiting, 
or the Mathers, and the same doctrine, the same spirit and the 
same feeling of a personal and present Deity, swift to reward 
and punish, is dominant alike in all three. It was the true 
Calvinistic doctrine handed down to them by their predeces- 
sors and for which their birth, education and environment, 
and not their hearts were responsible. Shepard, according 
to one who knew him, was of a most free and generous spirit; 
courageous, zealous and active and these few words give us 
the key to his character. Had Mr. Lewis known as much as 
we know of the sufferings of Mr. Shepard's near relatives and 
friends at the hands of the Indians, the numbers put to death, 
and the numbers carried off into a captivity worse than death, 
he would not have wondered that Shepard called them "mon- 
sters of cruelty," and could not bring himself to regret the 
plague of small-pox by which in 1633 "the Lord swept away 
thousands of those Salvage tawnies, those cursed devil wor- 
shippers." His whole life was spent in promoting the spirit- 
ual and temporal welfare of his people, sometimes under cir- 
cumstances which might try smaller men's souls; as for ex- 
ample, when the town would allow his salary to run into 
arrears for several years and give as a reason for this that 
the Quakers would not pay their share. This put him in the 
false position of one seeking to wrest from the adherents of 
Quakerism an unjust contribution, when as a matter of fact, 
he had nothing to do with the amount or the mode of obtain- 
ing his small and uncertain stipend. Such sordid and petty 
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treatment might readily have dampened the ardor of most 
men in the service of the Lord, but it did not abate his one 
jot, and when the townspeople needed assistance and inter- 
vention with the great and mighty of the Province, it was 
always to Shepard that they turned, and never in vain. He 
was beloved by all, and his service of forty years proves the 
depth of the attachment which existed between people and 
pastor. His influence outside of the town was such as to 
raise Lynn to a position of importance in the Province second 
only to Boston, and every public man of the day was his per- 
sonal acquaintance. So we may truly say that Shepard de- 
served well of Lynn, for he devoted all his talents, virtues 
and endowments to her uplifting. He came here in his youth- 
ful prime, and found a struggling church, sparse in numbers 
and badly housed. He died at seventy-two and left one of 
the largest congregations in the State, gathered by his 
preaching and fostered by his care. He baptized the children,, 
visited the sick, and helped the dying to raise their thoughts 
to higher things, and truly did his friend describe him when 
he said of him that he was **a laborious, painful and faithful 
steward of the Church of Christ,'* for a man cannot be other- 
wise if he have done these things among a people for forty 
years. 

The most admirable trait in his character, and which should 
cause us to be most proud of him, was his sturdy American- 
ism. He was the first American-bom minister that Lynn had 
had, and was entirely free from any traditionary awe of kings 
and potentates. The spirit of Young America was in him 
and emanated from him, so that he infused his own courage 
into the hearts of those around him. Who can tell how much 
of the patriotism displayed by the men of Lynn in the Revo- 
lution, was an inheritance handed down to them by their 
fathers who followed Shepard to Bostoif to overthrow the 
government of Andros eighty odd years before? 
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Shepard was a truly g^eat man in the historical sense. He 
was more than this, for he was one of the first champions of 
American freedom from the tyranny of foreign oppression; 
and when he marshalled and led the men of Essex to Boston, 
and assisted in overthrowing the tyrannical government of 
the King's Governor, he took his fate in his hands, and recked 
not of imprisonment and death in case of failure. 

So we of Lynn may justly account him one of the fathers 
of American liberty, animated by the same lofty spirit, and 
inflamed with the same pure zeal for his country's welfare, 
that filled the souls of Patrick Henry, John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams in the stormy days of the Revolution. And if 
it be true that "great souls by instinct to each other turn," 
then may we justly lay claim to greatness for Shepard — ^the 
friend of the Mathers, the Sewalls, the Saltonstalls, and all the 
men of that day, who had won position as leaders of the 
people by virtue of their intellectual pre-eminence and 
strength of character. 
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WORKS OF JEREMIAH SHEPARD. 



(i) An Ephemeris af the Coelestial Motions for the Year 
of the Christian Epocha, 1672. By Jeremiah Shepard, 
(Philomathes), Cambridge. Printed by Samuel Green. 

(2) A Sort of Believers never Saved. Or The Danger of 
Miscarr3dng in point of Salvation, by a false, Ineffectual Faith; 
a Faith having no Root; whereby Many Professors either fall 
away after Hopeful Beginnings; or Miss of Heaven in the 
Height of their Hopes. The Substance of two Sermons; 
Part of the Opening and applying the Parable to the Sower, 
and the Seed that fell on the Rock, Luke viii. 13. Preached 
at Lynn, in the County of Essex, N. E. Published at the Re- 
quest of some of the Inhabitants of the Town, for the Benefit 
of others in the Place. Boston: Printed by B. Green: Sold 
by Eleazer Phillips at his Shop under the Town-House in 
Kings Street 171 1 i2mo. 

(3) Early Off rings best accepted; and Early Preparations 
the best Security against evil Days, or. The wise Man's Coun- 
sel to the Young Man, laying a solemn Charge upon all young 
Persons to begin to be good betimes; or to remember their 
Creator in the Days of Youth. 

The Substance of what was more largely insisted upon 
from Eccl. xii. I 

Preached at Lynn in the County of Essex, N. E. 
By Jeremiah Shepard M. A. and 
Pastor of the Church there 

Boston 1712. 24 mo. 

(4) God's Conduct of His Church Through^ the Wilderness, 
with His Glorious Arm, To make Himself an Everlasting name. 
A Sermon Preached by Order of the Honorable Representa- 
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tives of the Province of the Massachusetts Bay, in New- 
England; on Wednesday, May the 25th, 17 15. Being their 
Anniversary Day for Election of His Majestie's Council for 
that Province. By Jeremiah Shepard, A. M., Pastor of the 
Church of Lynn. Boston, Printed by John Allen, for Nicholas 
Boone, at the Sign of the Bible in Comhill, 1715 12 mo pp. 34. 
Any list of his works must also include the following lines 
which appeared in the first and subsequent editions of a fa- 
mous work; viz., "Hubbard's Indian Wars" printed in Boston 
1677 and also in London later in the same year. 

" To the Reverend Mr. William Hubbard on his 
most exact History of New England's Troubles^ 

"When thy rare Piece unto my View once came. 

It made my Muse that erst did smoke to flame : 

Raising my Fancy so sublime, that I 

That famous forked' Mountain did espy ; 

Thence in an Extacie I softly fell 

Down near unto the Helliconian Well; 

Where Poetry, in Prose, made I did see 

By a Mercurian Brain, which sure was Thee; 

Such is thy modest Stile, enriched with Sence, 

Invention fine, faced with Eloquence; 

Thy florid Language quaintly doth express 

The Truth of Matter in a comely dress; 
Couching the Sence in such a pleasing Strain 
As Makes the Reader's Heart to leap again: 
And sweetly driaws him like those Lotteries 
Which never miss but always win the Prize. 
But whither roves my Muse? What can be done 
By'm that augments the Sea, or lights the Sun? 
Go on brave Worthy, and let these Essaies, 
Like fair Aurora usher in the Raies 
Of a Refulgent Sun arising clear. 
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Hence to illuminate our Hemisphere; 

That th' after Ages may extol the High-One 

Tor's Loving Kindness to our little Sion: 

And may our Senatours with due Regard, 

These and thy future Labours all reward; 

Though not in full, yet such Encouragement 

As may in them be just, to thee content; 

For th' present Age, and those that shall ensue. 

Will be perpetual Debtors unto you. 

Fame shall with Honour crown thee; and well raise 

Thy lasting Monument in Groves of Bays. 

Heaven bless thee in thy work, and may Success 

Attend thee here, hereafter — Happiness. 

J. sr 

He very modestly signed himself J. S., and as a consequence 
his lines have been wrongly attributed to others. John 
Farmer, the antiquarian, speaking of the matter to Samuel 
G. Drake, the historian, gave it as his opinion that the initials 
J. S. stood for John Sherman, a famous minister of Water- 
town, and many have followed this erroneous surmise. 

Sibley, however, in his ''History of Harvard Graduates," 
attributes the lines to Shepard, as did also Dr. Samuel A. 
Green, librarian of the Massachusetts Historical Society, un- 
til quite recently. In giving a description of Hubbard's map 
which he has published in fac simile. Dr. Green says that an 
old copy of Hubbard's work formerly owned by the late 
Sumner HoUingsworth, lately fell into his hands. It con- 
tains many interesting notes in the handwriting of the Rev. 
Edward Taylor, minister of Westfield. In one of these 
notes, it is said that the initials J. S. stand for *'John Sher- 
man doubtless.*' This would seem decisive, especially as Dr. 
Green adds that Mr. Taylor and Mr. Hubbard were both 
ministers and must have been acquainted with each other. 
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Hev. William Hubbard graduated at Harvard in 1642, and 
the Rev. Edward Taylor in 1671, almost thirty years later. I 
cannot find that Taylor was ever acquainted with Hubbard. 
On the other hand there existed a life-long friendship between 
Hubbard and Shepard. When Shepard was having his tribu- 
lations at Rowley, it was Hubbard who came to his assist- 
ance, and tried to smooth the difficulties in the path of the 
young minister; and when their united efforts failed to har- 
monize the warring factions, and Shepard left them in disgust, 
it was to Ipswich he went, wHere Hubbard and Cobbet made 
room for him, and where he officiated for them during the 
greater part of two years. Hubbard was just then busy in 
getting his immortal book ready for the press, and it is very 
natural to suppose that, as Shepard relieved him of some of 
his parochial duties, he also assisted him in his literary labors; 
especially when we consider that Shepard had already had 
some experience in this line when getting out his almanac 
for 1672. And when the Boston edition of the "Indian Wars" 
was issued, and Hubbard hastened to London to put his work 
through the press there, it was Shepard whom he left in his 
place to share with Cobbet the duties of the church and par- 
ish. So, in the light of all this, who so likely as Shepard to 
have written these lines to Hubbard? They were certainly 
given to Hubbard while the book was still in manuscript, for 
they appear in the first issue, and it is very unlikely that 
Sherman ever saw the book in manuscript, while it is more 
than likely that Shepard himself corrected the proofs for his 
friend and benefactor. 

It is not beyond the bounds of probability too, that he was 
the author of the lines on the death of his stepfather, Rev. 
Jonathan Mitchell. They are signed with the same enig- 
matic initials, J. S., and are generally attributed, with no 
-especial reason therefor, to the same Rev. John Sherman. 
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